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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 








THE AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON. 


We resume our report of the doings of the ag- 
ricultural convention at Washington, which is 
necessarily brief, as most of the reports, &c., are 
reserved for a first publication in the Report of 
the Patent Office. 

On the second day, Tuesday, Jan. 4, several 
delegates made their appearance, among them 
two from New England, Dr. J. B. Eastman, of 
New Hampshire, and Edward A. Phipps, of Con- 
necticut. 

One of the subjects reported by the business 
committee was that of ‘‘national legislation in 
behalf of agriculture.’’ 

On Wednesday, 5th, among other delegates, 
Thos. J. Field, of Massachusetts, and John Bow- 
man, of New York, took their seats. 

The Board made a visit to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Patents. In re- 
sponse to the introductory speech of Hon. M. P. 
Wilder, the Secretary of the Interior made the 
following remarks :— 

‘*Gentlemen: You are here with my consent 
and with my decided approbation. It is because 
I have regarded you as practical men that I have 
desired to see you here. It is practical informa- 
tion that the country wants ; and whatever prac- 
tical information we can obtain by a collision of 
minds and the comparison of opinions must be ad- 
vantageous to that great interest upon which this 
country depends for its prosperity and happi- 
ness.”’ 

Commissioner Holt spoke as follows :— 

‘Tam happy to meet you here, gentlemen.— 
The Department trusts that much reliable infor- 
mation will be the result of your deliberations.— 
It is upon that, and that alone, that the success 
of this experiment depends. Theaction in which 
you are engaged may be exposed to misapprehen- 
sion, and of course to much criticism upon the 
part of some portions of the country ; but still I 
am certain that, if this experiment succeeds, the 
future will be an ever-brightening one for our na- 
tional agricultural interests. We must, therefore, 
rely upon your patience and earnest co-operation 
in furnishing us reliable information in reference 
to the agricultural processes and products of the 
States you represent, placing it in such form as 
will enable us to embody it in the forthcoming 
agricultural report of this office, and thus give it 
to every homestead and its just influence to every 
field and garden in the land. It is such informa- 
tion that we confidently expect at your hands.’’ 

Thursday, Jan. 6th, the Board visited the build- 
ing now being prepared for experimenting in the 
cultivation of the tea plant. 

Friday, Jan. 7. A resolve from the Committee 
on Agriculture, of the present Congress, was laid 
before the Board. It calls on the Commissioner 
for information respecting the doings of the Ad- 
visory Board of Agriculture,—and a statement of 
the character and capabilities for usefulness of the 
past and present operations of the Agricultural 
Division of the Patent Office, together with an ex- 
pression of the views of said board in regard to 
such improvements as they may deem calculated 
to enhance its efficiency in promoting the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. The consideration 
of the matter was postponed until to-morrow. 

A preamble and resolves were introduced by 
Mr. Mann, of Minnesota, approving and recom- 
mending the method adopted by the Agricultural 
Division in resolving the whole system of agricul- 
ture, with its correlative branches, into a system 
of direct questions and answers, and advising a 
perfection of that system; also, recommending 
the appointment of a committee to draw up an 
address from the Board to the agriculturists of the 
country, setting forth the views of the Depart- 
ment and the Board, and asking their co-opera- 
tion in answering the questions, &c. They were 
referred to the committee of the whole. 

The Board then visited the various rooms in 
which the operations of this division are conduct- 
ed, including the apartments in which the seeds, 
cuttings, &c., are received, inspected, and pre- 
pared for distribution, as well as that in which 
the clerks are engaged in conducting the corres- 
pondence, writing and revising papers for the re- 
ports, and performing other duties of like charac- 
ter under the direct supervision of Mr. Browne. 

The Board then resumed business, and several 
essays were read by delegates. 

Saturday, Jan. 8. The resolve from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, received yesterday, was re- 
ferred to a select committee of eight. 

Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, 


explained at some length the plan and object of 


the series of meteorological observations being 
taken all over the North American continent by 


more than three hundred persons, under the di- 


rection of the Smithsonian Institution, in con- 
nection with the Patent Office. In consideration 
of its important bearing upon the interests of ag- 
rieulture, the Patent Office has for two years past 
borne one-half the expense of taking these obser- 
vations, principally for the purpose of instru- 
ments and the reduction of the observations after 
being made. 

In the afternoon, the Board waited upon the 
President of the United States, at the Executive 
Mansion, where, after the general introduction, 
Hon. M. P. Wilder addressed the President as 
follows :— 

Mr. President: We appear before you, as has 
been stated by the honorable Commissioner, as a 
body of agriculturists, who are assembled as an 
Advisory Board, at his invitation, and under the 
sanction of the Secretary of the Interior. We 
have been for several days engaged in the perform- 
ance of our duties, and hope that they will not 
only be serviceable to the Department, but bene- 
ficial to our own districts and to the whole coun- 
try at large. Agriculture is the great business of 
our people ; it is the great source of national and 


producing almost every agricultural product of 
the world ; and when we reflect upon our rapidly- 
increasing population, already spreading them- 
selves down our mountain slopes and over our 
broad valleys, a population which before the close 
of the present century will, in all human proba- 
bility, reach two hundred millions of souls, it then 
becomes a matter of vast moment that the interest 
of agriculture should receive the fostering care 
and patronage of the Government, and that this 
branch of industry should be advanced to its high- 
est state of cultivation. This, Mr. President, is 
the mission of the farmer ; and believing that you 
would sympathize with us in these views, we 
could not return to our several homes without 
paying you our personal respects, and expressing 
to you our most sincere desire for your health, 
welfare, and future usefulness. Long may you 
continue to enjoy the confidence of a grateful peo- 

ple, and the consolation resulting from a well- 
spent life. And may your last days be your best 
days. 

To which the President responded as follows : 
Mr. President and Gentlemen: I need not say 
that I am exceedingly happy to see you, and that 
I feel very much honored by this visit. I have 
ever been fond of agriculture itself, though I have 
never had much time to devote to it practically ; 

but I heartily rejoice that the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Patents have 
assembled you here upon this important mission. 

The other interests of the country are pressing 

forward. The farmer stays at home, follows his 

plough, and minds his own business, and we hear 

very little of him in public. Notwithstanding 
the energy, the activity, and the enterprise of our 
national character, it is in agriculture very often 

ineffectually exerted wiihout the necessary skill 

and science to produce the effect which is so much 
desired ; for science, combined with practical ex- 
perience, when applied to the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, must shed blessings upon the country. I 
am very happy indeed to see here so many practi- 

cal agriculturists, who understand that science 

fully. And I have no doubt that the great truths 
which will be elicited by the questions which are 
to be propounded to agriculturists in all parts of 
the country, when they shall have been collected 
and brought here, arranged, and circulated all over 
the nation, will have the best effect imaginable 
upon the whole country. 

I thank you cordially for your kind expressions 

and wishes for my health and happiness. I can- 
not, in the course of nature, expect to live long ; 

but as long as I do live I shall feel the deepest in- 
terest in the success of agriculture, . because it is, 

after all, the great interest upon which the foun- 

dation of Nations and States must rest ; for with- 
out a hardy, noble, and robust people, capable of 
holding the handles of the plough, we shall degen- 
erate into a feeble race, unworthy the attention of 
the world, and incapable of perpetuating the hon- 

or and glory of our country. 

The members of the Board were then intro- 
troduced personally to the President. After a 
visit to the green-house attached to the Executive 
Mansion, the members of the Board retired to 
their several abodes. 

On Monday, 10th inst., the several committees 

to which the list of interrogatories was referred 

reported progress, with the intimation that they 

would complete their labors to-day. 

A long discussion arose upon the question of 
the effect of the breeding in and in of cattle, 


horses, &c. 
The select committee to which was referred the 


resolution of the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives made a report endors- 
ing the past action of the agricultural division of 
the Patent office, and recommending increased 
appropriations to augment its efficiency in the 
future. After some discussion, the report was 
adopted. 

Tuesday, Jan 11. The various divisional com- 
mittees made their final reports. 

Mr. Byington, of lown, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted :— 

‘Resolved, That the practical efficiency of the 
agricultural division of the Patent Office would 
in some degree be promoted, first, by confiding 
to it the distribution of a greater relative pro- 
portion of its annual volume of reports to its ag- 
ricultural correspondents ; second, by the more 
general circulation of specific directions, as to 
the manner of planting and cultivating plants 
which are entirely or partially new to our hus- 
bandry ; and, third, by incorporating into this 
publication synoptical sketches of the most im- 
portant essays and experiments emanating from 
the State, district, and county agricultural schools 
and associations throughout the Union.’’ 

Quite an extended discussion took place in re- 
gard to the culture of the grape in this country. 

The Board then waited upon and took leave of 
the Secretary of the Interior. Commissioner 
Holt was next visited. In behalf of the Board, 
Hon. M. P. Wilder spoke as follows :— 

Mr. Commissioner: In behalf of the body of 
agriculturists who have been convened by your 
kind invitation, it becomes my duty to inform 
you that their present session is about to be 
closed, and the Board to be dissolved. The divis- 
ionary committees have examined in detail the 
schedule of interrogatories submitted to them 
from {time to time. They have analyzed the 
various questions, and have made alterations and 
additions such as, in their judgment, would be 
likely to aid in the objects for which we have 
been called together. We have passed upon more 
than fifteen hundred interrogatories, a report 
of which, together with a copy of the proceed- 
ings of the Board, and a synopsis of its action 
and discussions, will be submitted to you for 
your consideration. And now, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, with expressions of sincere desire for your 
welfare, we most respectfully bid you adieu. 

To which Commissioner Holt responded as fol- 
lows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: The statement 
which has just been made, in regard to the labors 
in which you have been engaged, I have heard 
with the greatest satisfaction. 1 am sure that 
you will all receive, what you have so well de- 
served, the thanks of the whole country, as 
you certainly have mine, for the promptitude 
with which you responded to the invitation from 








individual wealth. And when we consider the 


vast extent of our territory, embracing almost 


this office, and for the earnestness and zeal with 
which you have entered upon the duties assigned 
toyou. Icannot, however, too deeply impress 





every variety of soil and climate, and capable of 


upon your minds our conviction that in point of 


fact your labors are but begun, and our trust that 
upon returning to your respective homes you will 
still pursue them and give us the resultat the ear- 
liest moment practicable. It is our confident expec- 
tation that these results will tell upon the pages of 
tbe forthcoming agricultural report of this office, 
in such a manner as to challenge the respect if 
not the admiration of the public, and silence the 
clamors of those who have so ruthlessly assailed 
what they have so little understood. ' 
It has been a source of unfeigned regret to me 
that the pressure of official duties has denied me 
that pleasure and instruction which I would 
certainly have derived from an attendance upon 
your deliberations. I may be permitted to add 
that apparently the time has at length arrived 
for the agriculturists of this Republic to arouse 
themselves to a sense of their actual condition, 
and to a just estimate of the devoted mission 
with which they are charged. A pursuit which 
has given to the worlda Cincinnatus, a Tell, 
and a Washington, may well stand unabashed 
in every earthly presence. Uncounted millions, 
gentlemen, have been expended in building up 
and maintaining a gigantic system of manufac- 
ture, in enlarging the area of our commerce, 
and in guarding it alike from the perils of the 
deep and the perils of the foreign foe. And yet 
we do all know that commerce and manufactures 
in their very best estate, are but outpouring 
streams from the great fountain of agriculture— 
a fountain which is the nursery, too, of all those 
virtues upon which this Republic rests as its only 
sure foundation, and without which, it may be 
safely affirmed, it could not exist a single day or 
a single hour—& fountain without whose vivify- 
ing and fertilizing influences every other domain 
of human labor and enterprise would wither 
away and become as waste and arid as the deserts 
of Sahara ; and yet, strange to tell, this noble 
pursuit, which had its origin in the very bowers 
of Paradise, and which, in all ages and in all 
lands, has commanded—what it so richly deserved 
—the profound homage of mankind, is in our 
own favored country far, confessedly far, behind 
those other great pursuits which engage the efforts 
and solicitudes of the public toil. 

The reason is that we tread too indolently, too 
slavishly, in the paths in which our fathers 
walked. The ploughman has permitted the 
steamer to career along the rivers and the loco- 
motive to dash even across his fields without 
catching that irrepressible spirit of progress of 
which they are at once the tokens and the tri- 
umphs. Hence it is that the slovenly, reckless, 
impoverishing, and wasting system of tillage 
which belonged to the olden times still lamenta- 
bly prevails. And hence it is that the farmers 
of our country, unlike those beyond the Atlantic, 
continue still rather to abuse than use our moth- 
er earth, approaching her bosom not gently, 
kindly, caressingly, but like some rough, unskil- 
ful surgeon, cutting and slashing with their in- 
struments, and extracting from that bosom, thus 
mangled, rather the blood, the loss of which 
wastes life, than the milk that nurtures and sus- 
tains it. 

The manifest remedy for all this is in the col- 
lection and the rapid and broad diffusion of prac- 
tical, accurate, and scientific information in ref- 
erence to the soils and the agricultural processes 
and products of our country; in giving to this 
information the most popular and attractive form 
possible, and in pressing it home upon the 
thoughts and sympathies of the farming classes 
throughout the nation; and I must say that I 
know of no more efficient or honorable instru- 
mentality for that great work than the Board 
which I have now the honor of addressing ; and 
when that work shall have been accomplished, 
and that information thus spread abroad, pon- 
dered upon, and appreciated properly, then I 
dotbt not our farmers, like the tillers of the soil 
elsewhere, will resolve that not a furrow shall 
cross their fields, and not a seed enter that fur- 
row, but under the guidance of those lights of 
science which, in this age of inquiry and intelli- 
gence, are every where leading the footsteps of 
every human enterprise. When that resolution 
shall have been taken and maintained, and not 
till then, can we expect to see here what the trav- 
eler in the Old World beholds—fields which 
have been cultivated more than two thousand 
consecutive years, and yet to-day are groaning 
beneath the weight of crops surpassing even 
those which are borne upon the richest alluvial 
soils that border the great rivers of your South 
and West. 

I will not further detain you but to simply ex- 
press to you my complete and abounding sympa- 
thy with this and every other movement which 
looks to the advancement and the elevation of 
agriculture. AndI may be allowed to give to 
this expression the more emphasis, since in other 
years it was my own fortune to be, not a theoret- 
ic, but a practical tiller of the soil; and there 
floats not, sure I am, there can never float down 
to me from the wastes of the past memories more 
steeped in the very fragrance of life than those 
associated with the green fields and breathing 
bloom of the flower garden of my native land. ~ 
I renew to you, gentlemen, the expression of 
my official and personal thanks, and wish you all, 
from my heart, a safe and pleasant return to your 
families and homes.’’ 

After individually taking leave of the Com- 
missioner, the Board returned to its session room. 
After the consideration of some closing proceed- 
ings, the Board adjourned sine die. 





Dererrep. We are compelled to defer a num- 
ber of communications, and other articles intend- 
ed for this paper, until another week. Among 
them is a reply by J. G. Huston, of Damariscot- 
ta, to a communication in the Farmer of Dec. 23, 
abstracts of the meetings of several agricultural 
societies, &c., &c. 





Correction. In the table for measuring wood 
and bark, in our last paper, there is an error in 
one figure. For 3 ft. 3 in., in second column, 
fourth line from top, read 3 ft. 1 in. 

fd) 

Cooxinc Foop ror Hocs. It is generally con- 
ceded that cooked food is more nutritious than 





uncooked. But willit pay? That depends, to a 
great extent, upon the price of food. If corn is 
worth 25 cents per bushel, it is plain that it will 
not pay to expend much money either for cook- 
ing or crushing it; but where food is high, a 
small quantity saved, pays for considerable labor. 


DOMESTICATING SOME OF OUR Wiiwv 
NATIVE ANIMALS. 

Mooss anv Cartnov. There are now several 
animals, indigenous to our forests, which we 
should like to see domesticased. Among them we 
would enumerate, first and foremost, the Moose 
and the Caribou. We mention these because 
they are the two largest of our wild animals, 
and because they would probably be more useful 
than any other of the wild beasts that we have 
indigenous to our section of country. 

The Caribou is well nigh extinct among us. 
Indeed we have never had an opportunity of ex- 
amining one, either dead or alive, although we 
have heard of some few being taken alive and 
tamed. 

We have been assured that those of our forests 
are precisely the same as the Reindeer, which is 
so serviceable to the Laplander, and which, with 
them, are as docile as our horses, and much 
fleeter than any of the 2.40’s of recent celebrity. 
Can any of our friends give us reliable informa- 
tion in regard to this question? At any rate, we 
wish the experiment could be fairly tried, of do- 
mesticating them. By this we do not mean the 
mere taming them, so that they will remain 
quietly in a snug enclosure, and eat quietly what- 
ever food you may supply them with. But we 
mean the taming them so that they may be al- 
lowed to run in our fields as do our cattle, and 
be put to the uses of labor and production ef 
beef or venison at will. If this should be ac- 
complished, and it should be true that they are 
identical in species with the Lapland Reindeer, 
it might be an object to import some from that 
country to mix in with them. 

But the Moose would be a real acquisition if it 
were completely domesticated. We know it is 
not an uncommon occurrence to catch a younk 
moose, as an Indian would say, and tame it. 
But we have never seen any fully domesticated, 
according to the meaning of domestication, as 
given above. If this could be done, we see no 
good reason why it may not be done. The Moose 
is large and strong, and can be put to the har- 
ness. When fattened, his flesh is of excellent 
flavor and nutritive. Some of them have been 
known to weigh a thousand pounds, and their 
long-gated shambling trot, might be as useful 
when harnessed in the sleigh for the purposes of 
expeditious travelling, as that of the rein deer. 
We should like to hear from some of our Moose 


hunting brethren on this subject. 
—_——SSe 


WINTER SHOES. 

Hall’s Journal of Health gives the following 
sensible advice :—‘‘Like the gnarled oak that has 
withstood the storms and thunderbolts of centu- 
ries, man himself begins to die at the extremities. 
Keep the feet dry and warm, and we may snap 
our fingers in joyous triumph at disease and the 
doctors. Put on two pairs of thick woolen stock- 
ings, but keep this to yourself; go to some hon- 
est son of Saint Crispin, and have your measure 
taken for a stout pair of winter boots or shoes ; 
shoes are better for ordinary every day use, as 
they allow the ready escape of the odors, while 
they strengthen the ankles, accustoming them to 
depend on themselves. A very slight accident is 
sufficient to cause a sprained ankle to an habitual 
boot wearer. Besides,a shoe compresses less, 
and hence admits of a more vigorous circulation 
of blood. But wear boots when you ride or tray- 
el. Give direction, also, to have no cork or India 
rubber about the shoes, but have placed between 
the layers of the soles, from out to out, a piece of 
stout hemp or tow linen which has been dipped 
in melted pitch. This is absolutely impervious to 
water—does not absorb a particle—while we know 
that cork does, and after a while becomes ‘soggy’ 
and damp for weeks. When you put them on 
for the first time, they will feel as ‘easy as an old 
shoe,’ and you may stand on damp places for 
hours with impunity.’’ 





Ivory. The old books say—in a story which, 
without further explanation, is transmitted to 
most of the new ones—that ‘‘a great part of the 
ivory imported is from the tusks of dead ele- 
phants,’’ which were found lying in marshes and 
jungles. Weare not able to say how far this is 
now true, but it seems impossible that it should 
remain longer true, and we should like to know 
the facts about this interesting matter. It is 
really interesting, because a supply of ivory de- 
rived from dead material must at some time be 
exhausted, and the cessation or material reduc- 
tion of the supply would compel a curious change 
in many manufactures and many habits of life. 
Several years ago it was estimated that the con- 
sumption of ivory in English Sheffield alone, 
where it was used for knife handles and the like, 
was equal to the tusks of twenty-two thousand 
elephants annually. Such a slaughter, if the 
ivory were derived from elephants killed for the 
purpose, would soon reduce the supply to a 
minimum. The chief supply from the tusks of 
dead animals—for the remains of the mammoth 
and other creatures, not elephants, furnish ivory 
tusks—is, we believe, from the northern part of 
Eastern Siberia, where the tusks of the mammoth 
and other animals are found in large quantities. 
This is called ‘‘ Fossil Ivory,”’ although, of course, 
not fossilized. The particulars of the course of 
this trade and its resources would be worth look- 
ing up. [Boston Advertiser. 





A Prerry Concert. We saw yesterday, in the 
parlor of a friend, a very beautiful conceit. It 
is, of course, the fancy of a lady, and consists of 
the burr of a pine tree placed in a wine glass half 
full of water, and from between the different lay- 
ers of the burr are shooting forth green blades, 
bright, beautiful, refreshing. For a little thing 
we have seen nothing that so pleased us with its 
beauty and novelty. And the secret is this ; the 
burr was found dried and opened ; the different 
circles were sprinkled with grass seed, and it was 
placed in a wine glass, with water in as above. 
In a few days the moisture and nourishment gave 
the burr life and health, the different circles closed 
and buried within themselves the grass seed, and 
a few days more gave to the seed also life, sprout 
and growth, and now a pyramid of living green 
beautifully relieved by the sombre hue of the 
burr, is the result—as pretty and novel a parlor 
ornament as we have for a long while seen. We 
do not know whether the idea was original with 
the lady, but wedo know that its success is béau- 
tiful. [Troy Times. 





vwHit MOST ECONOMICAL WAY OF WIN- 
TERING HORSES. 


In response to your call on this subject, I offer 
the following suggestions as the confirmation of 
experience. 

The quantity of food which any animal con- 
sumes and seems to require, is no doubt, toa great 
extent, the result of habit. This no one will 
question with reference to man ; and, if true in 
one part of the animal economy, may it not be so 
throughout the whole? It is my belief that a 
horse or an ox, fed irregularly and with promiscu- 
ous quantities—all he will dispose of,—eats more 
than nature requires and more than she can prop- 
erly appropriate. The overplus is rejected and 
thrown off by a prostrating and debilitating effort 
of the system, and is worse than wasted—is actu- 
ally pernicious. Enough, is the point to be sought 
in the supply of food to any and all animals. Reg- 
ularity, also, as to time, quality, and condition 
of that food. Frequent changes of feed are to be 
avoided. 

Cut feed, so called, I regard as best adapted to 
horse-keeping, both as regards economy and the 
wantsof the animal. Of course, the amount and 
quality must be modified by circumstances. The 
age, size, condition, former keeping, and present 
use of the animal, must be considered, in deter- 
mining how much or how little is required to keep 
the beast in good condition. If a horse is to la- 
bor, he needs more sustenance than if he stands 
idle, though not so much more as is sometimes 
supposed. A man in health requires and uses 
about the same quantity of food, whether he works 
or plays ; and this principle guides me in the care 
of my horse. The same quantity and quality, 
whether he works or not, given at about the same 
time each day, keeps him always in condition for 
any service required, besides conducing to his 
health and soundness. At this time, 1 am keep- 
ing an eleven hundred horse on three bushels of 
cut hay and nine quarts of shorts daily, wet and 
put before him at regular intervals—morning, 
noon, and night,—and though he is used consid- 
erably and for various purposes, he gains in con- 
dition constantly. 

This method I have tried with a number cf 
horses, in the last fifteen years, with the same sat- 
isfactory results. I once kept a nine hundred 
horse three months on ten hundred pounds of hay 
and five bushels of corn meal, given cut, wet, and 
mixed, and found him some pounds heavier at the 
end than at the beginning of the time. 
Carrots, given once each day, instead of th 
meal, [ have found satisfactory ; and my impres- 
sion is, that this root is not properly valued as 
food for horses, and perhaps cattle also. 

In my opinion, if the regimen above suggested 
were to be adopted generally by horse-keepers, we 
should have fewer horses affected with heaves and 
otherwise defective. Over feeding with dry hay 
is more frequently the cause of heaves than all 
other causes combined. But it is objected that it 
is too much work thus to prepare food for horses. 
With such objectors I have no argument or pa- 
tience to waste. A person of properly regulated 
habits always finds time and a willingness to do 
what ought to be done, while laziness never wants 
an excuse for negligence. E. Ixcnam. 
Springfield, Ct., Nov., 1858. [Gen. Farmer. 





Iron aND Woop ror Vessgts. It is found that 
wooden steam vessels are not near so durable as 
wooden sailing vessels, while iron ships appear, 
where well riveted in the first instance, when pro- 
pelled by steam, as when sails only are employed. 
Besides this, the fine lines and beautiful model 
that can be obtained with iron, especially at the 
stern post and cutwater, makes this material far 
more efficient for propellers than wood can possi- 
bly be; and this is no doubt the reason why the 
latter are so slow and unsatisfactory. The heavy 
timber stern-post, through which an engine shaft 
fifteen or sixteen inches diameter has to revolve, 
abstracts fron the surface of the propeller the 
same breadth across the whole diameter, and car- 
ries behind it a wave of water, which, moving at 
nearly the same speed as the vessel, leaves a very 
small portion of the sectional area of the circle 
described by the propeller blades really efficient 
for the propulsion of the vessel, and hence it was 
that as long as the screw was buried in the dead 
wood of the vessel, the speed obtained was low, 
and the performance not equal to paddle-wheels. 
In iron vessels the stern post and the rudder post, 
not more than two inches wide, the necessary 
strength being obtained longitudinally of the ves- 
sel, are forged together in the shape of a frame, 
within which the propeller blades revolve; and 
where the shaft passes through the stern post, a 
circular boss or projection is forged on to the 
iron, which, being in front of the central boss of 
the propeller, abstracts nothing from the propel- 
ling area of the screw. 





Icztanp. This is a forbidding country to write 
about when the mercury is below zero. But with 
the 4000 square miles of glacier in Iceland, there 
are more than thirty volcanoes; and so with the 
chilling associations connected with the very name 
of the island, there are mingled stirring and 
cheerful tidings. The people even there feel the 
spirit of the age, and are demanding independence 
of Denmark. ‘Their assembly,’’ says a recent 
European correspondent, ‘‘remodelled in 1843, 
and composed of twenty-four members, is insuffi- 
cient for the progressists ; and the home govern- 
ment at Copenhagen appear to be willing to meet 
all demands in the most accommodating spirit.”’ 
The Danish Finance Committee, with a frankness 
that does them great credit, confess that they know 
but little of the affairs of the island, and declare 
that the time has come for according to Iceland 
the right of managing its own affairs. It would 
be strange if this old home of Northern civiliza- 
tion should come to life again, and renew its im- 
portance on the political map of Europe. Iceland 
has an area of 37,000 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of over 60,000. 


Barus. Cleanliness is a virtue not sufficiently 
appreciated. It conduces to health, comfort and 
happiness,—whoever neglects it is not only care- 
less of his own personal comfort, but is wickedly 
negligent of his*bodily health, and trifles with the 
good gifts of Nature. The American people are 
generally too much engrossed in business cares— 
too intent upon money getting, to ‘‘lose time” in 
attending to the demands of their health, or com- 
fort. A moral community must be a cleanly one, 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
MEETING OF THE MAINE BOARD OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Board assembled at the Agricultural Rooms in the 

State House, on Wednesday morning, at 10 o’clock, and 
was called to order by Robert Martin, Esq., who, upon 
motion of the Secretary, 5. L. Goodale, Esq., was chosen 
President pro tem. 
Messrs. Dill of No. Franklin, Lancaster of So. Ken- 
nebec, and Rice of West Oxford, were chosen a Commit- 
tee on Credentials. This committee subsequently re- 
ported the following members present :— 


Members. Residence. Society. 
8. L. Goopa.e, Saco, York, 
Ropert Marriy, W. Danville, Androscoggin, 
F. L. Rice, Denmark, West Oxford, 
J. D. Tucker, Lincolaville, Waldo, 
J. F. ANDERSON, 8. Windham, Cumberland, 
B. OC. BaiLey, Bath, Sagaahoc, 
Dantet Lancaster, Farmingdale, Bo. Kennebec, 
N. T. Trve, Bethel, Oxford, 
ALFRED CUSHMAN, No. 3, Peno. & Aroos. Union, 
8. Dit, Phillips, No. Franklin, 
E. B. STACKPOLE, Kenduskeag, West Penobscot, 
Hiram Ress, Farmington, Franklin, 
W. C. Hamarr, Howland, No. Penobscot, 
W. R. Frist, North Anson, West Somerset, 
ALBerT NOYES, Bangor, Bangor Hort. Society, 
W. E. Drummonp, Winslow, No. Kennebec, 
W. M. Pacwezr, Hartland, East Somerset, 
Jos. AYERY, West Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Hvucu Porter, Pembroke, Washington, 
Hiram Srevens, Maple Grove, No. Aroostook, 
Sam’. Wasson, Franklin, Hancock, 
Asger Davis, South Solon, No. Somerset, 
E. L. Haumonp, Atkinson, Piscataquis. 


A committee, consisting of Messrs. Tucker, Bailey and 
Russ, was raised, to receive, sort and count the votes for 
President. The committee reported whole number of 
votes 13, all of which were for Roperr Martin, Esq., 
of Androscoggin. 

Mr. Marri, in accepting the office, thanked the Board 
for the honor conferred upon him, and asked to be al- 
lowed three minutes in which to make suggestions to the 
Board in regard to the duties which had called them to- 
gether. We are met to consider what may be done for 
the development and improvement of the agricultural 
resources of our State; to discuss such topics as shall 
have a practical bearing upon those interests which lie 
at the foundation of the material prosperity of our peo- 
ple; and it is important in our discussions that the sub- 
jects presented should be thoroughiy treated—that no 
hasty conclusions should be formed from uncertain and 
incomplete experiments—but, that every suggestion sub- 
mitted for our examination and consideration should be 
faithfully diseussed in all its bearings, and carefully act- 
ed upon. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Anderson, True and 


Vice President. Dr. N. T. True of Oxford, received 12, 
out of 13 thrown, and was declared elected. 

A committee consisting of Messrs. Dill, Porter and 
Stevens, was raised, to receive and count the votes for 
Secretary of the Board. Whole number of votes thrown 
was 18—all of which were for S. L. Goopae, Esq., and 
he was declared elected. Mr. Goodale accepted the of- 
fice, briefly thanking the Board for the honor, and ex- 
pressing his desire to serve it to the best of his ability. 
Baker Weston was elected as Messenger to the Board. 
Dr. True, from the committee to whom the subject of 
securing a Library and Cabinet for the use of the Board 
of Agriculture was last year referred, reported that on 
investigation of the subject, they have discovered no 
available method of procuring said Library and Cabinet 
from that time to the present. They recommend, how- 
ever, that a committee be appointed to draw up a peti- 
tion to be signed by the members of the Board, and pre- 
sented to the Legislature, asking such an appropriation 
as shall secure the construction of a suitable book-case 
and cabinet for the Agricultural Rooms of the Board. 
The report was recommitted with instructions to pre- 
pare such a petition and circulate it among the members 
of the Board for signature. The committee consists of 
Messrs. True, Anderson and Wasson. 

Mr. Anperson, of Cumberland, said he was appointed 
at the last session of the Board, a committee to report 
upon Topic No. 2—viz: ‘What further agencies for the 
advancement of agriculture should be adopted, and if 
any, to report plans,” &c. Although he had been neith- 
er negligent nor unthoughtful of his duty, he confessed 
that hehad been unable to prepare anything upon this 
topic, satisfactory to himself, or which he thought would 
meet the expectations of the Board. He suggested that 
the committee be discharged from the consideration of 
the subject, and that it be discussed in committee of 
the whole. 

Dr. Trvé, in relation to the proposed discussion, sug- 
gested that short speeches and to the point, were what is 
wanted. Not what we think, but what we know. Mere 
theories and speculations were at a discount, and each 
one of us should ask himself—am I in possession of any 
important fact in agricultural science or practice, the 
knowledge of which will be of public advantage? We 
should deal in facts and not theories. 

The Secretary moved that a business committee be 
raised by the Chair, and that Topic No. 2 be referred to 
them for their action. Messrs. Goodale, True and An- 
derson were appointed said committee. 

Messrs. Hunt of Somerset, La ter of Ke > 
and Tucker of Waldo, were appointed a committee on 
elections. All matters relating to membership of the 
Board were referred to this committee. The committee 
on credentials were discharged. 

Adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


} 








Wepwyespay, 2 o'clock P. M. 
The Board was called to order by the President. 
Topic No. 2 was reported by the business committee, 
viz:—“‘What further agencies for the advancement of 
agriculture should be adopted, and if any, to report 
plans.” 
It was voted that each member give his views, the So- 
cieties being called in alphabetical order. Some of tho 
members not being prepared to speak upon the subject, 
the order was not strictly observed, and the remarks 
lapsed into a somewhat desultory strain, taking an ex- 
ceedingly wide range. 
The Presipent who represented the Androscoggin So- 
ciety, and Mr. Noyes, of the Bangor Hort. Society, both 
excused themselves from speaking at this time, promis- 
ing, however, to advance their views upon the subject 
at some subsequent stage of the discussion. 

Mr. Axperson of Cumberland had already got excused 
as a member of the committee, on the ground that he 
had nothing new to advance. He had presented the 
subject to the Club of which he was a member, and 
many suggestions had been broached—such as the im- 
portation of best varieties of foreign stock; the estab- 
lishment of a model farm; general instruction in agri- 
cultural chemistry; the employment of public lecturers 
to itinerate the State; the establishment of a paper un- 
der the auspices of the State, &c. Nothing definite 
came of the discussion, however, except a vote recom- 
mending the establishment of a library of agricultural 
and kindred works, under the control of the State Soci- 
ety, to be loaned on call to local Clubs and Societies. 

Dr. True thought it might be profitable for the mem- 
bers to make report of what had transpired upon this 
subject in their several Socicties. He threw it out asa 
hint, merely. 

Mr. Russ, of Franklin, was a member of the commit- 
tee upon this subject, last year, but was unable to sug- 
gest anything of value. He would therefore speak of 
the condition of the Society he represented. The Soci- 
ety numbers 400 members, have located the Fair, fenced 
and graded the grounds, and erected thereon suitable 
buildings. The Show last fall was superior to that of 
any former year. Exhibited only three town teams. 
Parchased two full-blooded Durham bulls at an expense 
of $600, which did not prove a very profitable invest- 
ment. Improvements have been made in horses and 
sheep. Unfortunate divisions in the Society have been 
a serious drawback upon its prosperity and usefulness. 

Mr. Wasson,of Hancock, was a new member at this 








and physical filth is inseparable from moral cor- 
ruption 





Board, representing a Society as yet in its infancy. He 


Hammatt, was raised, to receive and count the votes for | 


‘did not feel competent, at this stage of the session, to 
enter upon the discussion of the topic, and preferred 
now to speak of the condition and prospects of his Soci- 
ety. In 1790, an agricultural society was formed in 
Hancock County, and failing, left such a discouraging 
impression upon the old farmers of that region, that no 
successful effort has been made until the last year, to es- 
tablish another. We commenced our organization in 
May, and held our first Fair in October, and it was very 
successful. The exhibition of stock was small, but en- 
couraging—mostly Durham, with a few Devon. Our 
farmers are turning their attention to the raising of 
calvyes—and are becoming interested in all the various 
branches of practical husbandry. The habit of our peo 
ple, hitherto, has been to fish a little, and lumber a lit- 
tle, and farm it a very little; but the time has come 
when they must pay more attention to farming — or 
starve. 

In reply to a request of the Secretary in regard to the 
use of marine manures in his section, he spoke of tho 
application of a mixture of muck and eel-grass and 
rock-weed) also, the pogy—a fish caught in immense 
numbers on the coast for its oil, and afterwards used 
very successfully as a top-dressing to the soil. After 
two or three years the crops would grow light, but they 
have been much improved by mixing the pogy-chum 
with gravel and ploughing it in. It is a remarkable 
fact that the coarse wire-grass has changed to herds- 
grass by the use of the pogy-chum. The chum could 
formerly be obtained at 121-2c per barrel; but since its 
use as a manure, it has risen to $1 per barrel. Mr. W- 
intimated that he would like to speak more at length on 
this subject at some future time. 

Mr. Dit, of North Franklin, was not prepared to dis- 
cuss the topic presented, but would speak of his Society. 
Its condition is improving. Have not, as yet, been able 
to locate, although the subject is in agitation. Its geo- 
graphical situation is not favorable to location. The no- 
tion among us that farming does not pay is nearly ex- 
ploded. He cited several instances of successful farm- 
ing. One man cleared $1200 this year on his farm. Im- 
provement is going on, not only in the farms, but among 
the people. They are waking up to their true interests. 
Has statistics of exports from the County, which he will 
present at some other time, the amount of which he 
thinks will sarprise the members of the Board. 

Mr. Hammartt, of North Penobscot. Our Society, for 
several years, has been in a low state. The members 
seemed to have lost their interest. But the matter re- 
cently had been taken hold of with renewed zeal, and 
this fall we had an excellent show of cattle, farming 
| products and the different manufactures. In relation 
|to the topic under consideration, all I can recommend, 
‘is, that farmers generally become more public-spirited, 

and show a greater degree of interest in what concerns 
their own welfare. 

Mr. Hammonp, of Piscataquis, had nothing to offer 
upon the topic. There isan increasing interest among 
our farmers, and greater attention is turned to farming, 
as the lumbering interest declines. There is a greater 

: desire to read the reports of agricultural operations, 
and to obtain seeds. No particular improvement in 

{stock since last year. Recently attention has been 

‘turned to sheep-raising, and the South Down breed has 

‘ been introduced to some extent. Our people are deriv- 
ing much benefit from deep ploughing,—they have dis- 
covered that lands bound out have been improved by & 
rotation of crops. 

By increasing the depth of plowing from year to year, 
‘much good has been done. One field of fifteen acres, 
‘badly bound out, was ploMed three inches deeper than 
ever before, and 3 bushels of plaster applied, and 600 
bushels of oats raised from it. There have been good 
crops in my neighborhood. A neighbor raised from one 
acre, 82 bushels shelled corn, 56 lbs. to the bushel. 
Another on 1 acre, 12 square rods, 165 bushels of ears. 
This was on interval land. Another broke up two acres 
interval land, and raised 160 bushels oats. This land is 
flowed, and where the water backs on, it leaves the sur- 
face covered with a black muck. People are becoming 
more impressed with the importance of manures, and 
although not much comparatively has been done yet, 
decided improvement is manifested in farms. 

Mr. Batey, of Sagadahoc, said that all or nearly all 
agricultural science consisted in the right use of soils, 
manure and Jabor. The inquiry should be—what soils 
are best adapted, and what manure and what labor is 
required to be added. The soils and the manure are 
susceptible of indefinite subdivison, but labor is not,— 
that must be applied intelligently in proportion to the 
requirements of the two first. Here is the field for the 
chemist and geologist. What we want is knowledge. 
Not that any thing new needs to be sought for, but how 
to use what already exists. He spoke of a visit to New 
Jersey, last fall, and of an interview with an old Dutch 
farmer, who clears $10,000 a year on the products of 
his farm. He asked him what is the secret of good 
farming ?—his reply was manure. He annually applies 
1000 cords of manure upon his farm, and employs 42 
men. That is his solution of the problem, soil, manure 
and labor. He raised 110,000 cabbages, large and 
small, which averaged him 6 cts. apiece, with any quan- 
tity of onions, beets, carrots radishes, celery, &c. Our 
soil is as good for the crops we raise as any in New 
Jersey or in the United States. What we want to know 
is the character of the soil, the quantity of manure 
needed, and the amount of labor. He thought it was 
not necessary to seed grass lands at all, but to plough 
deeper. The grasses will grow spontaneously, one crop 
coming up until the soil is exhausted, then another tak- 
its place, and soon. We need to know what preportion 
of agencies is required with certain soils to produce 
crops. Plaster will not of itself produce growth—seed 
sown in plaster alone will never germinate. The ques- 
tion then is how to use it. Barn-yard manure applied 
to the soil will always affect it,—frequently plaster will 
do no good. Mr. Webster covered his land in Marsh- 
field with pogies, until the neighbors were driven away 
by the stench—but it only did good a few years, and 
then the properties of the land were exhausted. Mr. 
B. dwelt some time in the enforcement of his proposi- 
tion,—the importance of the right use of manure and 
labor. 

Mr. Laycaster, of South Kennebeo. What is needed 
is to overcome the prevailing indisposition to engage in 
farming pursuits. This has been done to some extent. 
The popular idea that farming don’t pay, has driven 
large numbers of our most intelligent and enterprising 
young men out of the business, until few but the older 
generation of men were left to carry iton. The stam- 
pede was such that the advertising columns of our agri- 
cultural journals were filled with notices of farms for 
sale. This is not the case now. The current has chang- 
ed. People are going into farming who have been en- 
gaged in other pursuits. They are beginning to find it 
will pay, or perhaps it is because they have no other 
means of livelihood. 

In reference to his society he said that much improve- 
ment had been made in stock. Some opposition has 
been manifested to the Jersey stock, but a favorable 
change of opinion is taking place in regard to its value 
for dairy purposes. The Devon has been largely intro- 
duced, people like the idea of a uniform color for 
matching. The Durhams are in higher esteem than 
any other stock. My own preferences are for other 
breeds. Cattlo are said to consume according to their 
weight, and hence the smaller, compact stock, are more 
profitable than the overgrown. He was not in favor of 
large cattle for working purposes; he thought the ex- 
perience at the late State Fair demonstrated that small- 
er cattle were more efficient, active and useful. 

Mr. StackxPorg of West Penobscot, spoke of his Bocie- 
ty as flourishing. The territory is small, comprising 
only 13 towns. It consists of 208 members—receiving 
$363,54 from all sources, and paying ont for premiums, 
$258. Orops within the limits of the Society have in- 
creased 50 per cent. Good crops of corn, potatoes and 



































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































